Son-in-Law Suggests Senate Role 

.Nixon: A ‘Natural Resource’ 
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Associated Press 

Richard M. Nixon’s son-in- 
law, David Eisenhower, says 
•the former President faces 
“very direct and very threat- 
ening” legal and financial 
problems as a private citi- 
zen. 

“Right now they’re work- 
ing on two things: they’re try- 
ing to make a book decision, 
and they’re fighting a legal 
battle,” said Eisenhower, who 
is married to Mr. Nixon’s 
younger daughter, Julie. 

. . He’s already been 
subpoenaed,” Eisenhower 
said. “It’s clear he has finan- 



cial trouble.” The possibility 
of a lucrative contract for a 
Nixon book looms as one so- 
lution to the money difficul- 
ties confronting the re- 
signed President. 

In a luncheon interview 
three weeks after Mr. Nixon 
surrendered the presidency, 
Eisenhower discussed the 
family’s role in the decision 
to resign. He said Mr. Nixon 
told his family only reluc- 
tantly of the disclosure that 
finally forced him from of- 
fice — the tape transcripts 
showing that he had with- 
held Watergate evidence. 

He also said that Mr. 



iNixon remains “a natural re- 
source,” and that it would 
3 e a good idea if he ran j 
/again for office. 

“Obviously, it depends on 
[people’s view of him,’ Eisen- 
hower said. “He’s a young 
man. He’s a natural re- 
source. He’s been defensive. 

. . . He’s been bitter. He’s 
been all the rest in the last 
year and a half. But in calm- 
er times under different 
circumstances, the man has 
a heck of a lot to contribute. 

If he went into the Senate, I 
think it would be a good 
idea . . . But I’m positive 
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* he’s not thinking about it 
now.” 

Recalling Mr. Nixon’s last 
days in the White House, Ei- 
' senhower said the then-Pres- 
ident told his family about 
the contents of the June 23 
tapes on Friday, A.ug v 2, 
three days before adnafttTfif' 
' publicly that he had at- 
tempted to -thwart the FBI’s 
Watergate investigation. 

> “It was soriiething he 
-' didn’t want/fo talk about 
^ with hi^family,” Eisen- 
*•1 hower^smd. “We sort of im- 
t* posed ourselves on him -to 
i t-r^Sdt to know the situation. 
yxfHe made the transcripts 
available to us.” 

♦ ^ Then in the privacy of 

their second-floor White 
» * House quarters, the family 
' gathered to discuss the per- 
- ; sonal and political ramifica- 
tions of those tapes. 

Julie ‘Eisenhower, who 
*# had actively and publicly de- ( 
" ;! fended her father, did not 
feel shocked, surprised, bit-' 



ter or betrayed, her husband 
said. “What sadness she felt 
. . . wasn’t, ‘My world is ex- 
ploding’ or ‘My forum has 
vanished,’ but she was sad 
for her father, sad that the 
whole situation now was 
bringing down a presidency 
she thought was worth con- 
tinuing, a man she loved.” 

Eisenhower, a second-year 
law student, said he and his. 
wife had viewed Watergate 
from different perspectives 
all along. “I was far more 
pessimistic than the people 
involved in the everyday po- 
litical atmosphere . . . My 
day-to-day exposure was 
with law students . . . Julie’s 
everyday experience was 
with supporters at rallies, 
political people. . . . 

“But that doesn’t mean we 
weren’t united in support 
and affection for her fa- 
ther.” 

Asked if the ordeal af- 
fected their personal life to- 
gether, young Eisenhower 
sighed: “It wasn’t easy.” 

Resignation was some- 



thing Mr. Nixon had “run by 
us in May of ’73,” shortly af- 
ter his closest aides, H. R. 
(Bob) Haldeman and John 
D. Ehrlichman, resigned in 
the wake of Watergate dis- 
closures. When the resigna- 
tion option was opened 
again this summer, “Some 
members of the family 
thought he ought to go on,” 
Eisenhower said, “to narrow 
the bill of particulars and 
essentially to . . . enable his- 
torians ... to decide if the 
President should be driven 
from office for allegedly, or 
at least proven to the satis- 
faction of Congress, having 
asquiesced in the nonprose-, 
cution of aides who covered 
up a little operation into the 
opposition’s political head- 
quarters which is a practice 
that was fairly well estab- 
lished in Washington for a 
long time and that no one 
took all that seriously.” 
Fifteen years from now, 
Eisenhower said, “It’s going 
to look pretty small, and 
there will be other grounds 
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on which to judge the ad- 
ministration.” 

But the family decided 
that even if Mr. Nixon con- 
tinued his fight to keep the 
presidency, “history would 



treat this administration 
just as unkindly . . 

On Wednesday, Aug. 7, af- 
ter five days of conferring 
individually with each mem- 
ber of his family and 24 
hours before he would an- 
nounce his decision to the 
public, Mr. Nixon told his 
family he would resign. 
“Then he didn’t want to 
hear any more about it,” Ei- 
senhower said. “So we all 
got together for dinner, and 
the topic was dropped.” 

By that time, Eisenhower 
said, “everyone made damn 
sure he wouldn’t wake up 
some m°niing in San Cle- 
mente and say, ‘I shouldn’t 
have resigned.’ He was 
ready to resign by the time 
it happened.” 

Reflecting on that deci- 
sion, Eisenhower continued, 
“Watergate may have been 
motivated politically. I don’t 
know. But it was a legal is- 
sue from time zero. . . . 
Within certain limits, you 
could go out and attempt to 
garner all the political sup- 



port you wanted, but if you 
were losing the battle on 
the evidence, it was going to 
get you, unlike casualty fig- 
ures in Vietnam or rhetoric 
about the silent majority.” 
And the President, said 
Eisenhower, was losing on 
the evidence. “I see no ques- 
tion about it. I think that’s 
why he resigned.” 

Asked whether he thinks 
Watergate Special Prosecu- 
tor Leon Jaworski should 
prosecute his father-in-law, 
Eisenhower said tersely, “I’d 
rather not get into that at 
all ... I don’t think I or any 
other member of my family 
should go running around 
making comments on the le- 
gal aspects of the thing.” 
Then he went on to say, 
“The legal system cracked 
the case. This is the thing • 
you can never escape. How- 
ever political it was, the le- 
gal system cracked it ... 
The courts brought the ad- 
ministration down, not so 
much the Congress or any- 
thing else . . . the courts 



were the ones that made the 
issues unevadable.” 

In his own mind, Eisen- 
hower said, he views those 
who became entangled in 
Watergate “as not so much a 
gang of felons that were out 
to subvert the Constitution, 
but by and large people who 
walked into and indulged in 
accepted practices within 
the unwritten rules of exec- 
utive D.C. which had devel- 
oped over four years. . . . 

“Maybe it was the person- 
ality of Richard Nixon that 
inspired it. But in either 
case, I don’t think the indi- 
viduals involved are on a 
par with Hermann Goering, 
Joseph Goebbels, Rudolf 
Hess.” 

f Eisenhower grimaced at 
his own mention of the Nazi 
henchmen. “It’s just not the 
same thing,” he said. 
“Someone’s ox is going to 
get gored ... to check the 
unbridled expansion of exec- 
utive authority, and it 
turned out to be ours. That’s 
the way it goes.” 



Eisenhower said he does 
not know how Mr. Nixon 
feels now about Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman, the men 
many blame for the climate 
that led to the Watergate-re- 
lated abuses. 

“Look,” he said, “they 
were efficient, dedicated 
public servants. You can’t 
escape that. ... I think, in 
the context of time, they 
were not acting as evil men. 
They weren’t henchmen of 
Stalin . . . they just weren’t. 
They’re paying for it ... 
We’re not punishing evil, 
wicked men . . . The govern- 
ment is making a point as to 
the literal extent of presi- 
dential power in Washing- 
ton . . . It’s a tough thne for 
them individually. It’s a 
tough thing for everyone in- 
dividually. It’s very sad.” 

Eisenhower said that al- 
though the Watergate scan- 
dal did not dampen his owu 
interest in running for pub- 
lic office, he thinks he 
would prefer a journalism 
career to politics. 



